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Editorial 


THE winter months ahead promise to be as active in librarics as those of any recent winter. 
For students this and next month see the L.A. examinations and, as we write, more schools, 
whole-time and part-time, are engaged as seldom before. There are more meetings, too, and 
we have been encouraged by the effort in London to provide the fullest possible information 
of their times and places. Public librarians know that quite noticeable progress is being 
made with new library buildings, even if, as yet, few on a major scale have been sanctioned ; 
and there have been signs that non-public libraries are developing. Those who believe in 
librarianship will have noticed that a Government Library advertising for a F.L.A. or an 
A.L.A., includes this, “Candidates must have had considerable experience (preferably 
technical) of library work.” Some may have glowed to discover that two thousand of us— 
“professionals and specialists’—-have been thought to be worthy of a place in the new 
Who's who in librarianship. One more point, the new and pleasant library at Chaucer House 
will be open to us. There can be few more pleasant plans for a studious off-day than to 
spend it in this, with an interval lunch in the Members’ Room where we are bound to meet 
other librarians. Why not try it ? 


* * * * * * 


The attention paid to pernicious comics of American origin which penetrate to the 
youngsters, not always children however, over here continues unabated. They never by 
any chance are to be found in libraries where librarians are employed and our attitude in 
relation to them is that we provide a possible antidote in good school and public libraries. 
In these adventure and romance must be provided but without crime that goes unpunished 
or only after criminal exploits have run a long course, and without dirt, and without sex 
excesses which have apparently no ill results. How much children understand of the last 
mentioned it is difficult to say. The study we still require more fully, although it has been 
by no means neglected, is of the means by which we can satisfy wholesomely the natural 
needs which such comics appear to serve. A merely negative attitude to this debased form 
of what our predecessors called penny dreadfuls will lead us nowhere. 


* * * * * * 


Our examination of the 9th annual Report of the Sheffield Public Libraries just received 
has gratified us, as so much does that comes from this enterprising system. The theory, that 
a new branch library usually relieves pressure on the central library has long lost its validity ; 
it merely extends the library service to a great number of new readers. This fact emerges 
from the figures for the Central Library here this year which are nearly 44,000 more than 
last year while the fine Manor Branch in this its first full year issued 416,147, and although 
it appears to have drawn 8 per cent of these away from the Park Branch, it added substantially 
to the general issues. Mr. Lamb is one of those who Still record reference issues and his 
total, 214,037 volumes, is surely a worth-while one. Many of the older branches show some 
revival of their original activity owing to the new housing on old sites but also to their having 
been made more attractive in various ways. There was a loss. of school library issues due 
to a heavy cut by the Education Committee but the junior libraries in part recovered what 
was lost. That practically all libraries show an increase in a town where “there are more 
television sets in use than in any other town in Yorkshire,” seems to show that the novelty 
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of TV wears and a return to the ultimately more satisfying book is duly made. A constant 
interchange of stock between libraries now supplements a generous supply of new titles, so 
that a book “read up” in one place often proves to have novelty in another. The bringing 
of requisitioned books to readers has been speeded up. Moreover, an extensive overhaul of 
the central lending library is now in progress. Many more factors operate, such as the well 
known work and co-operation with industry through the commercial and technical library ; 
the fine work with children and here again the co-operation with education, especially thr: vugh 
a joint consultative committee of librarian, educationist and teacher ; the lectures, film shows, 
reading lists, and such activities as are indicated by the single sentence: “the City Librarian 
and twelve other members of the staff gave 26 talks to outside bodies.” Four excellent 
photographs illustrate special phases. It is no wonder that 320 visitors came from many 
parts of the world and from England delegations such as that from Coventry of the Mayor, 
Deputy Mayor Deputy Chairman, City Librarian and other members of the libraries com- 
mittee and Staff. It is pleasant to congratulate Shetheld on the committee and staff enthusiasm 
which has brought the libraries across the four-million line for the first time. 


* * * * * *. 


Librarians and other students of classification often use the phrase “literary warrants” ; 
it is part of the common vocabulary of the subject. A very few are reminded that it was 
the basis ot the theory enunciated by E. Wynham Hulme nearly fifty years ago; there can 
be no practising librarian alive today, unless we are much mistaken, who knew Hulme when 
he was librarian of the Patent Office, and the announcement of his death on October 19 at 
the age of 94, at Littlehampton where he had lived in retirement for more than thirty years, 
had a certain shock effect. His work was seminal and continues to flourish in that of others ; 
for example, the L.A. Swbject index to periodicals owed its existence to his personal faith ; he 
Started it as The Athenaeum subject index and for several years was its editor, bearing the 
financial risk involved. If only we had personal records of the “Index Dinners” he gave 
to his helpers in Dean Street, Soho, before 1912! He was the initiator of the Panizzi Club, 
an attempt that promised well to unite librarians of learned libraries or, at least, of extra- 
municipal libraries, although we believe some public librarians were welcomed. It was a 
dining club which survived for several years. Ile was, as a member of the L.A. Council, 
one of its most effective figures, a devoted advocate of rural libraries and one who encouraged 
warmly any young librarian who was willing to give thought, time and energy to the advance 
of any library study. He probably reached his highest point when, as Sandars Reader in 
Bibliography he provided some ingenicus and learned leétures, subsequently published in 
a slender volume on Statistical bibliography. In our days he is probably remembered by 
the “Principles” of classification which by allusion we referred to at the beginning of this 
note; these originally appeared in the L.4. Record, 1911-12, were condensed by Sayers in 
the third edition of his Introduction, 1929, and have latterly been reprinted as a pamphlet 
in the A.A.L. series. In person he was tall, stooped somewhat, had iron grey hair, spoke 
with humour and facility and was socially delightful. His emergence in 1950 with a letter 
to the Record asserting the provenance and limits of book classification was startling in its 
evidence of mental power at the age of ninety. He had become a legend while he lived. 


Book Demand Grows in Hungary 


Tuis year new libraries are being opened in 22 distriéts of Budapest. An interesting feature 
of library development is that every factory of any size has one of its own. The largest factory 
library in Hungary is that of the Matyas Rakosi heavy engineering works, which has 56,000 
volumes and more than 12,000 readers. Another big factory library is that of the MAVAG 
locomotive works with 20,000 technical and fiction works. 


The country’s largest library is the Széchenyi Library catering particularly for scientific 
research and corresponding somewhat to the British Museum. It holds four million books, 
manuscripts, musical scores and other cultural works. 
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THE LIBRARY WORLD 


The Future of Reading * 


ALLAN Brockett, B.A., F.L.A. 


THE axioms upon which | base my arguments are these: that reading is the communication 
of facts and ideas by means of written or printed words, which are usually, but not necessarily, 
found in book form ; and that Reading may conveniently be divided into two kinds—reading 
for education and reading for pleasure. 

The position of Reading ts fairly healthy at present : certainly more books are being read 
than ever before. To support this I need only quote that Public Library issues reached a record 
total of nearly 360 millions during 1952/3!, while over 18,000 new titles were published in this 
country during 19532 compared with a previous high level of 17,000 plus in 1937. Yet some 
tendencies not entirely favourable to the art of reading are already noticeable, and may become 
important. I propose to deal with four of these most relevant to the future of librarianship. 
They are :—(1) The Steady increase in prices of books ; (2) comic strips and cartoons ; (3) 
Television ; (4) the development of microprint and microphotography. 

Let us consider first of all whether the books are likely to be there in the future to be read 


at all. Since the war the price of paper has increased by 400°, of printing by 110°, and of 


binding by 350%. This means that the cost of producing an edition of any book is today 
about three times what it was before the wart. A book which sold for 6,- in 1939 usually met 
its costs when 1,500 copies had been sold. Today the same number of copies would have to 
be sold at 18/- each before its costs were paid. The publisher therefore either has to sell the 
same number of copies at three times the pre-war prices, or else he has got to sell many more 
copies at lower rates in order to make a profit. The result is concentration on best-sellers and 
large-scale advertising. Apart from the obviously greater difficulty for a new writer to become 
established in our affections, this steady rise in book prices may mean that individual ownership 
of books will pass outside the scope of all but the rich or the exceptionally keen bookmen. As 
examples I would quote that whereas G. N. Clark’s The Later Stuarts, the first volume of the 
Oxford History of England to be published, cost 12/6 in 1934, the price of the latest volume 
in this series is 25/-, a rise of exactly 100%. The most celebrated project in cheap publishing 
in modern times, Penguin Books, produced paper-backed volumes at 6d. each before the 
War; now their prices range from 2/- to 3/- each for the same type of product. This needs no 
further emphasis and may explain in part the steady rise in library issues. 

The Comic-strip technique involves telling a story by means of a series of easily understood 
drawings, beneath which may be added a short written note of explanation. At one end of the 
scale you have the daily adventures of Belinda Blue-Eyes ; at the other you have cartoon 
productions of Treasure Island or of Hamlet. Under such conditions there can be little 
portrayal of individual charaéter, and the emphasis is always on action. There are about twice 
as many male as female characters, and these take the most active roles. The larger proportion 
of these men seem to belong to the lower-middle and lower classes. Although often 
exaggerated, comic strips lean towards a portrayal of real situations, except in stories of Space 
and Time Travel, and even here the charaéters are recognizable as human beings. Animals 
appear in very many Strips, especially in humorous ones. The chief humorous method is to 
place anthropomorphized animals in incongruous situations’. Those of you who read the 
News Chronicle will be able to recall a good example of this in the “Adventures of Colonel 
Pewter” which appeared just before Christmas last year. Now this Comic-strip technique 
certainly reduces the art of reading to its lowest level: yet I suggest that we need not be 
unduly worried about it. It is probable that at least one-quarter of the population is made up 
of those who cannot read, cannot be taught to read, would not read if they could, and if 
persuaded to read would obtain neither benefit nor pleasure from their reading®. If by means 
of Cartoons, Comic-strips, and other devices, some of the dregs of our culture can be passed 
on to these unfortunate people, so much the better. I call them unfortunate, not because | 
despise them, nor because I think they are unhappy in their ignorance, but because they are 
tor ever deprived of the rich harvests of experience and enjoyment to be gleaned from 
literature, which we know so well. To read effectively a child (or a grown-up semi-literate) 
must be taught three things, all of which can be facilitated by comics. They are (1) the 
mechanics of reading (in comics the dialogue is simple and the pictures clarify the meaning ) ; 
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(2) an ability to comprehend the author’s ideas (in comics the plots and characterization are 


uncomplicated and obvious) ; and (3) an ability to discriminate the more one reads, even of 
y t 


comics, the more quickly one learns to tell the difference between good, bad, and mediocre, 
There is no evidence of such comic-strips luring more earnest readers from books. Such 
children’s comics as The Eagle may even stimulate the reading of books, as book reviews are 
included in it from time to time, and the publishers of the paper also produce books of 
adventure and biography which sell in large quantities.’ And I certainly have not found that 
my own volume of reading has been seriously affected by an avid following of the adventures 
of Garth, Buck Ryan and Jane, in one of our more popular daily newspapers, which there are 
tew things I enjoy more than borrowing surreptitiously from my nephews the latest volume 
of the adventures of Rupert Bear. 

The effeét of Television upon the average reader is very much more serious. Theatre- 
going has always been a taste of the minority, but Cinema and Radio, new forms of mass 
entertainment, have without doubt revolutionized many of our social habits. Television 
combines the drawing power of Radio, Cinema and Theatre in one. The evidence so far is 
that radio and cinema, both of which have been with us for more than a generation, have by 
no means made obsolete the old-fashioned habit of reading a book. Indeed, the filming or 
broadcasting of novels and plays often produces a noticeable demand for copies of the original 
works in readable form. It is quite possible, it seems, for the book to co-exist peaceably with 
films and sound-broadcasting. I sincerely hope that the same may eventually be true of 
Television. Some surveys of the effeéts of TV upon the social habits of the community have 
already been made: in this country by BBC Audience Research, and in the United States by 
various independent research organizations. Their findings are not strikingly different. The 
latest completed survey made by BBC Audience Research (there is another in progress at 
present, whose details have not yet been analysed, but I am informed that final conclusions 
are not likely to differ much from previous surveys) was carried out in the late autumn of 
19508. It was found then that the grouping of owners of Television sets according to social 
classes had already begun to correspond with the proportion of these classes in the population 
as a whole. Before that time the largest number of sets were in the possession of members 
of the middle and upper-middle income groups. The overall picture was that viewing cuts 
into almost every leisure time activity. Sound radio naturally suffered most, only about 14%, 
of Television families ever switching on their radio sets during the hours of Television 
programmes. Cinema-going in these families was down by about one-third. More people 
with Television sets stay at home in the evenings, but the difference is not as great as might 
have been expected—only 3%. All other home attivities tend to get thrust into the earlier 
or later portions of the evening, and only one viewer in 20 claimed that while watching the 
screen he made any attempt to do anything else. In the control-group of non-viewers eleven 
listeners out of 20 said that they usually carried on some other activity while listening to the 
radio. Finally, about 42%, said that they did less reading than before. What their definition 
of reading is, no-one knows for certain. Most observers are of the opinion, however, that 
the bulk of the nation’s reading is of newspapers and magazines rather than of books, and 
it is probably this type of reading which is cut most severely. The figures given in American 
Surveys tell much the same tale : fewer activities outside the home and a shift in the proportion 
of time allotted to indoor aétivities, with radio-listening declining most, and reading least, 
of these activities. 

The conclusion is, then, that without doubt Television has caused a decline in the amount 
of time spent in reading, both in this country and in America. Both reading and viewing need 
undivided attention, and are therefore in direct competition for the use of leisure time. What 
we have to consider, therefore, is whether this decline is likely to continue indefinitely, 
whether there is likely to be a return to former reading habits when the novelty of Television 
wears off, and what section of the population is likely to be most affected by all these changes. 
Except possibly in London, Television is still far too recent a dev elopment i in this country for 
the novelty to have worn off. In the United States it has held the field for a longer period. 
The Library Journal of 15 February, 1951, and 15 February, 1952, reported on surveys of the 
effects of TV on reading carried out in Detroit in 1950 and 1951. On the first occasion 40°, 
of those polled said that they read less than in their pre-TV age : at the time of the second poll 
this figure had dropped to 22%. Over the same period the investigation revealed that the 
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decline of reading by children after the first year was 36°, but after the second year this figure 
had fallen to only 12°,. These are mere straws in the wind, but the conclusion suggested is 
that the adverse influence of Television on reading will be less as time goes on. It will be 
interesting to see whether this experience is repeated over here. 

One other rather frightening fact emerges from these surveys. The BBC investigations 
tried to compare and contrast pairs of families living next or near to each other, one with 
Television, the other without, to act as a control-group. It was found by this means that 
where neighbouring families belong to the same social and economic class é¢ is almost always 
the one with lower educational standards WHICH FIRST GOES in for Television. In other words, 
TV is spreading most quickly amongst those who read least and are most likely to be tempted 
away from the little reading they do at present. Will reading become the prerogative of the 
well-educated only ? Will those who do not attain to grammar-school level only know the 
classics of our literature through dramatized and mutilated Television versions ? However 
good these versions may be, they will be different from their originals, and can hardly hope to 
convey more than a tithe of their author’s meaning. 

I think that such will be the result on/y if we regard Television as an enemy rather than 
as an ally. I should like to bring to your attention an encouraging experiment reported in the 
Library Journal for September 15th, 1952, which illustrates that Television can adtually be 
made to increase the amount of reading done by children. In the summer of 1952 a television 
Station in Seattle ran a series called ““Telaventure Tales”, aimed at the age-group 6-18. The 
procedure was simple and straightforward. The Story-Lady would first talk about the author 
for the day, and tell a story from one of his books. As she talked the cameras would pick up 
illustrations, and short dramatized scenes would be televised. Later there would come a 
“Where Do I Belong ?” episode. The Story-Lady would give a set of clues to a character, 
and a brief typical scene would be a¢ted from the book in question. The child supplying the 
correét answers would be given a copy of the book for himself. The Story-Lady was assisted 
by a comical character called Penjamin Scribble, a¢tually a cardboard cut-out 2} inches high 
projected upon the screen. The important point about this series was that each programme 
was book-centred, and always ended with the exhortation “Visit your library and read it for 
yourself !” A check of Seattle classrooms midway in the series showed that good Stories, 
well presented, have not lost their magic in modern times. Teachers reported that 
“Telaventure Tales” had revitalised their school reading programmes. It became the 
fashionable thing amongst the small fry to read, and teachers found that after years of struggle 
youngsters were suddenly interested in discovering just why a book was good. This seems to 
indicate that there is no real quarrel between television and reading. All that is needed to make 
the two firm partners is the right kind of programme. 

Television is, in any case, here to Stay, and we must learn to live with it. For a majority 
of the population I submit that the beneficial effects of Television, as was the case with Radio, 
are beyond doubt. It means the end of isolation for so many, and at the very least the provision 
of a couple of hours relaxation at the end of a hard day’s work. We may best succeed in 
learning to live with TV peaceably if we regard it as just one more means for the communica- 
tion of ideas. As individuals keenly concerned with the spread and development of culture 
we should welcome a new ally in the fight against ignorance and deception. Cinema, Radio, 
Theatre, Art Galleries and Museums, the Public Library Service, and now Television, are all 
allied media for the transmission of knowledge and creative ideas. They can be abused, and 
very frequently are, but none are evil in themselves. 

Now to my final point. It is possible that although reading will certainly continue into 
the far distant future, the form of what we read may change. There are differences in type, 
paper, binding, and layout, between the printed books of a.p. 1500 and those of 1954, but 
they are quite clearly members of the same family, as are most of the monastic Manuscripts of 
earlier times. Compare either of these with a roll of microfilm, and you will realise immediately 
that here is a new species. Yet manuscripts, printed book, and microfilm, may all record the 
same work. I suggest to you that we should therefore not let ourselves become too conserva- 
tive in our application of the term reading merely to the printed word. Although still in its 
infancy, I consider that the application of microphotography to book produétion and 
duplication is quite as definite a revolution for the literary world as was the invention of 
printing from movable types five hundred years ago. I foresee the time when every household 
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will have its microfilm or microcard reader, perhaps combined with a Television receiver on 
whose screen the pages of the book may be projected between programmes. Fifty years from 
now our bookloving descendants will be holding forth ecstatically upon the beauties of the 
First Microcard edition of The Cruel Sea, and the Ascent of Everest. C -lumsy microfilm copies 
of German wartime scientific periodicals will have become collector’s pieces, changing hands 
at fabulous prices, tor they are the Gutenbergs and Caxtons of our time. 


*Based on a Paper read at the Weekend Conference of the South Western Branch of the Library 

\ssociation, at Weston-super-Mare. 
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A London Librarian’s Scottish Visit 
By H. R. 


\LREADY On previous trips to Scotland | had been impressed with the evidence that people 
who speak a language which is readily comprehensible to anyone with a knowledge of the 
Queen’s English, can yet use it with an effect widely divergent from that conveyed by the 
colloquial speech of the South, The peculiar musical intonation of Lowlands seemed to 
add a personal emphasis to everything that is said, and to communicate a simplicity of the 
heart, in comparison with which standard English sounded affected, stereotyped and cold ; 
and the pure vowels and clear consonants of Lowlands, so I thought, refleéted the forth- 
iakenee and sincerity of those who spoke it. Altogether, the lack of stiffness and pretension 
everywhere, the openness and friendliness of the people and their ability to enter into real 
contact with each other, and with strangers for that matter, in a perfectly unforced, natural 
way, contrasted most favourably with the impenetrable fagade of conventional phrases and 
manners, behind which the surbuban Londoner finds it necessary to conceal himself. 

\nd it was in order to test my earlier impressions by close personal contact with Scotsmen 
on the level of our common professional pursuits, and thus extend my knowledge of the 
Scottish scene, as well as to further my education in librarianship, that 1 attended the Summer 
School of the Scottish Library Association at Newbattle Abbey from the 3rd to the 10th 
of July. It was a feat of careful, but unobtrusive, organization on the part of Mr. J. W. 
Cockburn, the Deputy Librarian of Edinburgh Public Libraries. Lectures on professional 
topics alternated with lectures of general cultural interest; and there was ample time for 
reflection and informal discussion. The week was opened with an address by the author 
and radio-star Joseph Macleod, and was followed on the next day by a comprehensive talk 
and discussion on Scandinavian libraries. 

This was doubly interesting in view of the fact that it was Mr. Mcleod who in his 
“Script from Norway” (published by Maclellan, Glasgow, 1953), had recently drawn attention 
to the many remarkable resemblances between the chara¢ter and history of the Scottish and 
the Norwegian peoples. For instance, the Norwegian language as spoken by the middle- 
classes during the centuries of the union with Denmark, became very largely Danicized, 
much in the same way as Lowlands had become Anglicized. And only during the last fifty 
years has the Norwegian language-reform movement given Norway a national language 
again, partly by altering the spelling so as to make the written language conform to the sound 
of spoken Norwegian, and partly by drawing on the rural dialeéts for words and idioms, 
which had previously been banished from the written language. There is evidently not to 
be found among Scots a similarly robust pride in their native speech. One borough librarian, 
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for example, who himself speaks in a tongue which is music to my ears, told me that he 
considered Mr. Mcleod’s B.B.C.-public school brand of Scottish as ‘ta Scots voice at its 
best”, and another librarian once apologised for her tendency to say “ay” instead of “yes”, 
which she referred to as a “bad habit”. But in the case of Norway it was her geographic 
isolation as well as the relative weakness of her foreign masters, that enabled her to regain 
her cultural and political integrity at a time when a similar solution for Scotland was not 
yet in sight. The respectable in Scotland consider that the expression of nationalist sentiments, 
particularly in the presence of Englishmen, is in bad taste. It so happened that at the Summer 
School the English elements were the most vociferous; but there was no sign that this 
was resented by anyone. 

Among several excellent features of the programme, a study project on the effect of 
film, radio and television on reading habits, deserves to be singled out for special mention. 
This was conducted by three members of Lanark County Libraries staff, under the direction 
of Mr. W. B. Paton, the County Librarian, to whom we were in any case largely indebted 
for the success of this week. Even the youngest and shyest felt encouraged to join in the 
discussion ; and we came away thinking that Lanark County Libraries must have attracted 
some of the best talent in the Scottish library field, an impression confirmed by our subsequent 
reading of the back-numbers of “Pharos”, a monthly publication of Lanark Libraries staff, 
often sparkling with wit and intelligence. It should in due course carry the fame of this 
authority beyond the limits of Lanark County, or even of Scotland. 

For relaxation we visited the great libraries of Edinburgh, played golf, went for walks 
along the banks of the Esk, or joined in the singing around the piano in the Newbattle 
Abbey common room in the evenings. We were just beginning to really get to know each 
other when this week drew to its close ; and, of course, the value of a Summer School such 
as this lies largely in the opportunity which it affords librarians for meeting colleagues from 
different types of libraries in all parts of Scotland and elsewhere, and exchanging with them 
views and experiences. There were seven visitors from England and two from Eire; and 
the Secretary hopes for support from abroad next year; at any rate he intends to advertize 
the Summer School in the professional press of Holland, Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries. And this Summer School is particularly attra‘tive to visitors from outside Scotland 
in that attendance at it can so well be combined with a Scottish holiday. One cannot go to 
Newbattle Abbey without seeing something of Edinburgh; and from there it is not far 
to the Highlands and to Aberdeen. 


That city—the northern-most of the British isles—is an ancient foundation; its 
architecture, however, dates mainly from the nineteenth century, though it is exempt from 
the usual failings of that period of building. Like Edinburgh it consists of blocks of tenements, 
rather than one-family houses, and is mostly built of the silver-white granite, which is quarried 
near-by. Consequently it possesses a similar compactness and solidity, reminiscent of the 
towns of the Continent, as well as a radiance which is its own. Its fine beaches have made 
it a popular holiday-resort, but fortunately without the commercial squalor usually 
associated with such places. As a librarian | naturally devoted some time to seeing over 
the university and public libraries respectively. King’s College and its library bear the marks 
of Anglicization. I made a number of enquiries, and was told that what had happened here 
as in other Scottish universities, is this: teaching-posts are now generally reserved for the 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge; and this means that talented Scotsmen are forced 
to go, if not as under-graduate, then as post-graduate students—grants are readily forth- 
coming—to either of the two senior English universities before they can hope fot academic 
advancement in their own country. And it is now true to say that the key posts at Scotland’s 
universities are held either by Englishmen, or else by born Scotsmen with an English 
education, with the result that these institutions, which once possessed an independent 
native tradition of learning, are in danger of becoming provincial “Oxbridges”. Even as 
such they are, no doubt, making a valuable contribution. And what impresses the visitor 
to Aberdeen more than anything else about its architecture is the appearance of Marischall 
College. A singular combination of massiveness and grace has been attained in this, the 
world’s largest granite building, by the chiselling of its surface into a net of fine Gothic 
ornamentation, as elaborate as that of the Houses of Parliament in London. But the material 
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is so hard that after fifty and, in parts, a hundred years, it shows no sign of wear, and is 
bright and shining. 

| had the good luck to have as my guides through Aberdeen two assistants from the 
local public library, whose acquaintance | had first made at the Newbattle Summer School; 
they put their company and knowledge of local topography at my disposal with a generosity 
which refuted the legend of Aberdonian meanness. Thrift is a moral and intelleétual virtue ; 
it combines self-control with prudent foresight, and goes well, as among the Aberdonians 
| have met, with a warm-hearted and hospitable disposition. The central City Library, also 
a granite building, is remarkable for the airy spaciousness of its various departments ; and 
| was reminded once again that, because of the relatively small size of our boroughs, we have 
no public library in London to compare with those of Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen; and the last-named differs from the others in being somewhat less 
shabby, inside and out. 

And yet here, as elsewhere in Scotland, the visitor from London encounters the opinion 
that he is to be envied, because he is able to live in London. And it is not easy to explain 
as | have then tried to do, that | believe that the feeling of a heightened life, experienced 
by those who come to London, is illusory—although London is the political, commercial 
and aesthetic centre of the country, and has countless concerts, theatres and exhibitions to 
offer. In faét, nowhere does life seem to run thinner than in the outer suburbs of London, 
although the inhabitants, not being used to anything else, may not realize it. On the other 
hand, the friendliness and vitality of the inhabitants of outlying areas, such as this corner 
of Scotland, may largely be due to their living in a community where they are on terms 
of personal acquaintance with a large proportion of the people they meet every day in the 
Street as they go about their business; and as they cannot afford to ignore anyone, they 
are in the habit of treating everyone whom they meet, whether he is previously known to 
them or a Stranger, as a real person. Consequently they have developed richer and more 
mature personalities than the average inhabitant of a big city, who is Starved of social 
experience and subject to the dehumanizing effects of universal anonymity. And standing 
on the golf-links by the mouth of the Dee, and glancing over the busy harbour and the mass 
of tall houses and spires, which face north-east towards the Arctic ocean and east and south- 
east towards Norway, Denmark and Germany, one might well wonder why anyone should 
ever wish to leave that city for the metropolis of the South. 


Some Impressions of the Conference 


(CONCLUDED) 


Tue thorough reader, whom we were asked to encourage, both by him, and next day by 
Sir Ben Bowen Thomas, has always been a minority of our readers. I was glad to see that 
he was not really an advocate of the theory that “standard books and basic stocks give way 
to the newest books and displays of them,” for when they do the need for “librarianship” 
will have evaporated. “The Rev. Brodie,” as subsequent speakers called him—why not 
“the Rev. Mr. Brodie” ?—gave us a delightful oration in which he would have a higher 
Status and dignity for library workers, a more rigid but not entirely unelastic choice of books 
and less regard for the transitory and the trivial. It was fine in matter and in mode was 
memorable indeed. 

I hope one of my colleagues in this record has recorded something of Mr. Raymond 
Smith’s address to the University and Research Seétion. I could not attend, but from what 
I hear it was masterly. 

Wednesday was occupied with Staff standards and the Annual General Meeting. Mr. 
W. B. Paton, who is already making himself felt as Chairman of the Education Sub-Com- 
mittee, spent a valuable three-quarters of an hour in telling us how the syllabus had developed, 
how the interests of Students were fenced in and safeguarded by Senior examiners, subject 
assessors, the Education Committee, the assessors’ Sub-Committee ; the standards of recruit- 
ment; the place of the graduate ; the crying need for pay that will more fairly compensate 
those who pass through the severe tunnel the courses present into the far light of success. A 
few thought that he would hand the testing of all students to the heads of the library schools. 
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We do not think he contemplates so great a divorce from the actually practising librarian 
as this might represent. 

There were only ripples on the smooth surface of the Annual General Meeting. One 
member raised the question of the ill-service done to librarianship by librarians who accept 
under-salaried posts and he specially flagellated three local authorities for allowing this. A 
local authority representative treated us to a trade-union talk and attempted to justify under- 
payment by his authority on the grounds forsooth that we had not a nationally agreed scale 
and had not referred this to the national tribunal concerned. The President ruled this out of 
order, as also an attempt by the Secretary of the to put in some admissions 
made by the speaker mentioned. Mr. Luke’s motion to “instruct” the Council to prepare a 
new Library Bill forthwith, was modified to a request that the Council consider the matter in 
consultation with local government associations and Government department, and passed 
in that form. Everyone knows that a Bill was drafted some years ago but came to a halt owing 
to the opposition of local government associations and until we get agreement with them 
our chances are not rosy. The motion sponsored by Mr. Enser and Mr. Dove to reduce the 
entrance Standard for recruits owing to the difficulty of getting assistants at all at our present 
prices was not carried. 

The October Library Association Record contains President Oldman’s Address, which 
is as good to read as it was to hear, if not better, because one always misses something when 
listening to read speech. It brings again to us the question “are we at present doing all that 
we should to ensure the preservation of our literary and other records >” The answer that 
ordinary public libraries cannot do this is scarcely an adequate one I fancy: the fullness 
and completeness of our great “preserving libraries” is not a matter that should concern only 
their own librarians and administrators ; it is one of national responsibility. Every librarian 
at least is implicated in it. That is why the national service as a whole is vital to us all. If 
you, my Reader, are the librarian of a small town, you may be tempted to retort that you 
have no need of every book in the English language ; but how can you affirm that you may 
never need any book for your readers ? Is it not a sort of sheet anchor to know that through 
the N.C.L. any book, even the most unusual, may be sought for you; and, failing all else 
that you can send your reader to the British Museum Library in the complete certainty that 
what he wants is there ? If this is so, as I feel it is, should you not on every opportunity 
tell others of the importance to British learning and intellectual sufficiency of a larger British 
Museum, a more perfect N.C.L. and more complete regional library bureaux ? 

Again—there has now been published the official Hastings Conference Proceedings which 
some librarians, as the advertisement of it suggests, buy in such quantities as will enable a 
copy to be given to every member of libraries’ committees, and perhaps to younger members 
ot staff. There is surprisingly little text-bookery in it even if, occasionally, quite elementary 
things are said; we are none the worse for hearing the latter again. The rather disturbing 
thought does come to me that not every member of committee, or, alas, librarian will read 
as | suggest. But surely it would be a good thing if those who went to the conference would 
mark in the copies they distribute to their possible readers the passages which seem to tell 
us what our work really stands for, or aspires to do, at the present. In the old days, after 
my own first conference, as a newly-appointed librarian, I followed the usual practice, as 
I thought it, of presenting a carefully written report on what I believed to be the substance 
of the matters on which we had conferred. I knew many librarians were supposed to do 
this. Imagine my surprise when a leading member of committee rose and said: “Mr. 
Chairman, at last we have had something for the money we have voted for a conference ; 
we now know what it was all about.” I hoped I had not put a cat among the official pigeons 
of my authority. I have never enquired whether individual reports in any detail are sub- 
mitted to committees nowadays. They are superfluous if the official Proceedings are circulated, 
but even when this is done committees may not believe we have listened to all that is contained 
in them. They may well be thus sceptical. Is not my own confession made already that I 
could attend only some of them ? 

Moreover, the Editor of the Lisrary Wortp asserted that one of the conferencer’s 
duties should be to examine the local library. But, is this possible, Mr. Editor ? If twelve- 
hundred would-be expert examiners descended in four days upon a small library what would 
happen to it? Surely this was foreseen by the conference committee who so loaded our 
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days that to become one of these examiners would have meant missing an important session 
of some kind. At very early conferences, if I have read my Record aright, we listened to 
an account of the library services in the host town, written and read by the librarian; and 
at the annual dinner the local librarian sat at the top table, was thanked for services rendered 
and allowed a speech in reply. This part was probably entirely necessary when we had no 
L.A. staff to speak of and the said librarian was always the local secretary of the conference 
and did the work of it. Now the heads of the L.A. staff go in body to the conference and 
do all the general executive work. There still, however, must be much for the local librarian 
to do for us. Anyway I want that librarian to know that one other librarian says thank you 
and believes all the members would say so too. 

And so, I look ahead to Southport next September where, if the Conference Committee 
does its work as now, I shall not have time to cross the vast expanse of sand to see the sea 
but shall certainly have good professional and intellectual fare and be glad to hear further 


thinkings and imaginings of promising librarians. 


Spotlight ... 

By A. G. S. ENsER 
Tue Islington affair grows murkier and 
murkier. As more “al more of the facts 
become known professional librarians can only 
become increasingly disgusted and bitter. 

It seems high time that the matter was 
raised in the highest quarters and that an 
impartial court of inquiry set up. 

What Started as a private matter between a 
local authority and one of its Chief Officers 
has developed now into a State of affairs 
inimical to good government, justice and 
respect of public integrity. 

On one hand is the Islington Borough 
Council and on the other officers of that 
Council, the S.M.C.C.L., and N.A.L.G.O. At 
first, the issue between the contestants was the 
salary grade appropriate to the post of Chief 
Librarian. Now, the dispute has been widened 
by aétions of the Borough Council made 
public by themselves, by the $.M.C.C.L., and 
by articles in the professional press. 

Whatever the rights or wrongs of the 
original dispute, any impartial observer must 
deprecate, to say the least, such actions of the 
Borough Council as (a) refusing to let the issue 
be decided by arbitration ; (4) filling a black- 
listed post; (¢) threatening an officer that if 
he did not apply for the black-listed post a 
junior officer would be appointed over him ; 
and (d) instituting a campaign against the 
grading of librarians generally. 

Such disquietening faéts demand investiga- 
tion and any wrongs put right, otherwise no 
public servant can feel confidence in public 
employment. What has happened in Islington 
can happen elsewhere despite N.A.L.G.O., 


the S.M.C.C.L. or any other representative 
body, unless the matter is taken further and 
to Parliament itself if necessary. 

Your comments are invited. 


Library Publications 


By D. MACKENZIE 


By this time most libraries which indulge ir. 
extension activities will have begun the winter 
season’s programme. Most will be content 
with a few lectures of popular interest, and 
perhaps one or two film shows, while the more 
ambitious may include a whole course of 
lectures on one topic. Outstanding among 
extension activities, however, is the ARTS 
FESTIVAL organized by the St. Pancras 
Libraries Committee. The three parts of this, 
Drama FeStival, Art Exhibition and Book 
Week, are all arranged on a consistently high 
cultural level, and are advertised in what can 
only be described as a lavish programme. 
SHEFFIELD is one of the fortunate systems 
which possess a library theatre, and during the 
winter months it is also used as a cinema. This 
winter’s list of films to be shown is one of 
wide appeal, and there are several listed for 
children’s shows which I should like to see 
again. Apparently others have thought on 
these lines, for there is a note appended to 
the children’s programme which States that 
“adults will not be admitted even if accom- 
panying children”. The most attractively pro- 
duced of the lecture programmes however 
comes from FINCHLEY. The lectures them- 
selves are on more usual lines but the programme 
is easy to read, sufficiently striking to attract 
attention and equipped with good book-lists. 
Three by no means average attributes ! 
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The ‘RECORDAK’ LIBRARY 
READER makes viewing quick and 
simple...shows every detail of 35 mm. 
microfilm records brightly and 
clearly on an 18-inch square screen. 
There is a scanning device for moving 
the image up and down or from side 
to side and a heat-absorbing filter to 
prevent damage to the film even after 
long periods of projection. The | in. 
and 2 in. built-in lenses, giving 24 or 
12 times magnification, can be inter- 
changed simply by turning a knob. 
The controls are easy to operate — 
and the unit takes up only 2 sq. ft. 
of desk space. 


Further details obtainable from the 
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‘Recordak’ Library Reader 
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| and 2 Beech Street, London, E.C.1. 
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NIGER DAWN M. Hensley 
} 4 
The autobiography of a pioneer missionary | 
in Nigeria 


Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd., Ilfracombe, Devon | 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


Ir is excellent news that the Brotherton Library 
is to publish a detailed account of the Novello- 
Cowden Clarke Collection in the not too 
distant future. The gift to the Brotherton 
Library of over a thousand books and pamph- 
lets, together with manuscripts, drawings, 
prints, and other material formerly belonging 
to the family of Vincent Novello and in 
particular to his daughter Mary and _ her 
husband Charles Cowden Clarke was one of 
the most notable to be received by any British 
University Library recently. The proposed 
detailed account will be of great interest and 
value, especially to literary historians. 


An arrangement has been made with the 
United States Book Exchange, which is a non- 
profit making co-operative clearing house for 
the national and international exchange of 
publications, to assist organizations in Great 
Britain and other countries which may wish 
to obtain technical literature for their collec- 
tions. For the present there will be no limit 
placed on the number of periodicals and books 
which any library or similar institution may 
request under this programme. Participating 
libraries are supposed to balance out their 
contributions and their withdrawals on an 
item-by-item basis over a reasonable period 
but the United States Book Exchange is 
prepared to let foreign libraries operate on 
long-term or permanent overdrafts on their 
“accounts”. No charge will be made for the 
material supplied. Further information may be 
obtained from the American Library, 41 
Grosvenor Square, London, W.1, or from 
Aslib, 4 Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


The Scottish Group of the University and 
Research Section of the Library Association is 
planning to issue “The Bibliothek”, a journal 


of bibliographical notes, as opposed to fully 
developed articles of the type suitable for 
publication in existing bibliographical journals, 
Notes should embody original material based 
on manuscripts or printed books of Scottish 
interest or association. Provisional check-ligs 
and other classes of work in progress, as well 
as queries, will be considered. ““The Bibliothek” 
will be the organ of the Group but its pages 
will be open to librarians outside the Group 
and also to research workers. Contributions 
should be sent to Mr. L. Jolley, Librarian, 
Royal College of Physicians, 9 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh, 2. We wish this praiseworthy 
conception the success it deserves. 


The Raffles Museum and Library in Singa- 
pore was established in its present form in 1887. 
The Library houses some seventy-five thousand 
books and contains the official collection of 
Government papers including Gaze/fes and des- 
patches from the foundation of the Colony. 
It is also a repository for all books printed in 
the Colony. Its colleétion of books on 
technical subjects is devoted especially to 
Malaya and the surrounding territories. The 
Raffles Library does not compete with the 
Library of the University of Malaya in modern 
scientific and technological works, but the 
rapidly expanding fiction section draws sub- 
scribers from all parts of the Island. Last year 
these totalled over ten thousand for the first 
time in the Library’s history. A small branch 
library has been opened in the suburb of 
Paya Lebar. 


The Rules of the newly formed Scottish 
Group of the University and Research Seétion 
of the Library Association provide that “All 
members of the University and Research: 
Seétion of the Library Association employed 
or resident in Scotland shall be registered as 
members of the Scottish Group”. 


The first Annual Report of the United 
Kingdom Branch of the International Associa- 
tion of Music Libraries records a number of 
interesting and useful activities which auger 
well for the Branch’s future. The need for a 
larger membership is stressed and all interested 
should communicate with the Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mr. Walter H. Stock, at the 
Royal Academy of Music Library, Marylebone 
Road, London, N.W.1. 
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THE HOLT-JACKSON 


BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

London Showroom at 13 Britron STREET, 


CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


Book Selection Guide 
REFERENCE 

Hopson A. R. A.) The Literature of Book- 
binding. The Book, Number 2. National 
Book League, C.U.P. 3s. Od. net. 

An interesting history of bookbinding in many 
countries will be found in this small work of 16 pp. 
Very succinct and to the point / 

Matory (Sir Thomas) The Works of Sir 
Thomas Malory, edited by Eugene Vinaver. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. £1 1s. Od. net. 

A reliable history of the works of Sir Thomas 
Malory, which will do much to introduce his writings 
to the modern reader. It ae in the series of 
Standard Authors and should find a place in every 
literary colle&tion in the world. In a short review it 
is quite impossible, and even unnecessary to expatiate 
on its value, owing to the faé& that it has been compiled 
by expert writers of the day. Caxton’s Preface and the 
Tale of King Arthur are among the many interesting 
features and a good glossary is included. 

Purpy (R. L.) Thomas Hardy. A _ Biblio- 
graphical Study. Illus. Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. {£2 10s. Od. net. 

A carefully construéted bibliography of the works 
of Thomas Hardy. It is only necessary to read the 
compiler’s preface to the book to realise the enormous 
amount of work and study which he has put into his 


task. First editions, colleéted editions and contributions 
to books, periodicals and newspapers are all included 
and the whole forms a remarkable tribute to the great 
author of his day. 


GENERAL 


Brapvon (R.) Cheshire V.C. A Study of War 
and Peace. Illus. Evans. 12s. 6d. net. 

A a of afamous airman whose adventures 
like many others of his contemporaries, was full of 
thrilling adventure. The author has obtained abundant 
material from every possible source and has welded the 
faéts into one whole, forming a readable and exciting 
narrative calculated to interest all who read books about 
heroes in the great world war. 


Ceciz (D.) Lord M. or the Later Life of Lord 
Melbourne. Port. Illus. Constable. {1 1s. 0d. 


net. 

This conclusion of the life story of Lord Melbourne 
includes a seétion of the final chapter of the previous 
volume, “The Young Melbourne’’ as the Prelude, giving 
an analytical account of his character. The present 
volume deals with his life from the year 1828 to his 
death in 1848, and a great part of the work discusses 
his great influence on the early years of Victoria’s reign 


Cutari (J.) The Poetic Drama of Paul Claudel. 
Harvill Press. 15s. Od. net. 


The author has set himself a worthy object in 
endeavouring to interpret modern French poetry to 
English readers. He compares Claudel’s work to that 
of contemporary poet-dramatists of world-wide fame 
and he achieves an illuminating work on the art of 
poetry. The task he has set himself is an uncommon 
one but it is worthy of careful study. 

Fasre (L.) Joan of Arc. Translated from the 
French, by Gerard Hopkins. Frontis. Illus. 
Odhams Press. 18s. Od. net. 

This important biography of Joan of Arc, based 
on twenty five years’ research and study, throws new 
light on one of the most remarkable of historical 
personalities. Many previously unpublished documents 
ate included in this work, which won for its author, 
the Grand Prix d’ Historie of the Academie Francaise. 
Gaunt (W.) Editor. Teach Yourself History 

of Painting. The Italian School I. Based 


on the original work of H. Schmidt Degener.. 


Frontis. Illus., some in colour. English 
Universities Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

This work is Volume I of a useful series which 
will deal in due course with the great periods of European 
art. It traces the rise of painting in Italy from the 
date of its delivery from Byzantine influence. The 
coloured pictures are admirably reproduced. 
Havicuurst (W.) Annie Oakley of the Wild 

West. Illus. New York, The Macmillan 
Co. £1 11s. 6d. net. 

The colourful biography of the famous American 
sharp-shooter, whose career as a professional marks- 
woman astounded audiences throughout America and 
in many of the capitals of Europe. The author, Pro- 
fessor of English at Miami University, is well-known 
as an authority on the history and folklore of the 
Middle West states, and through the life story of Annie 
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Oakley gives an historical picture of the Wild West 

during the late 19th century. 

Kramriscu (S.) The Art of India. Traditions 
of Indian Sculpture, Painting and Architec- 
ture. Col. Frontis. Illus., some in colour. 
Phaidon Press. £1 17s. 6d. net. 

This general survey of the Art of India is illus- 
trated by 180 reproductions, most of which are taken 
from previously unpublished photographs. The many 
details of sculptures and architeétural features will be 
of great value to all students of art, and this well 
produced volume makes sure that the visual arts of 
India take their proper place within the history of world 
art. The work includes a short bibliography and 
detailed notes on the various plates, eight of which are 
reproductions of paintings, in colour. 


Lampert (R. S.) Franklin of the Arctic. A 
life of Adventure. Men of the Modern Age 
5. Illus. The Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. net. 


There are many books of adventure written in 
recent days and telling of men’s adventure and courage, 
but perhaps none of them exceed the happenings which 
occurred to Franklin on his overland expeditions to 
the Arctic. Here is a story of peril and adventure 
almost unequalled in the history of mankind. 
LorENzZ (K. Z.) Man meets Dog. Translated 

by M. K. Wilson. Illus. Methuen, 15s. Od. 
net. 

Dr. Lorenz, who has always kept and bred dogs 
and cats, writes a shrewd and humane book, with much 
valuable information regarding the general behaviour 
of these domestic pets. The work is illustrated with 
his own line drawings, and he includes many stories 
of his own animals. 

Yen (M.) The Umbrella Garden. A Picture of 
Student Lite in Red China. Adapted from 
the Chinese by Maria Yen with Richard M. 
McCarthy. New York, The Macmillan Co. 
£1 8s. Od. net. 

The author’s hopes of a happy Communistic 
Community, where a new life was looked forward to, 
were in the end most violently shattered. Her beliefs 
in reform which were destined to improve the world 
were soon to be scattered to the winds. Her ideas 
were betrayed, her career spoiled, and finally she was 
ulad to escape from a life of horror. A very convincing 
tale, well told. 


JUNIOR 


Ayme (M.) Return to the Wonderful Farm. 
Translated from the French by Norman 
Denny. Illus. Bodley Head. 9s. 6d. net. 

\nother collection of tales about the two little 

French girls, Delphine and Marinette, and all the 

animals on the farm, well-known to all those who read 

and enjoyed “The Wonderful Farm’. These stories are 
full of a magical quality which will endear them to 
all readers, both old and young. 


Byers (1.) Tim of Tamberly Forest. Frontis. 
Parrish. 8s. 6d. net. 
Tim’s father wanted him to go to sea but Tim 


had other ideas for his future career. He ran away from 
home and after various adventures found his life-work 
among trees. A book which should be read by every 
boy, for it will appeal to most forest-lovers. 


Henry (R.) Mary Lou. Illus. some in colour, 
Warne. 5s. Od. net. 


A pleasant tale for younger children, about a little 
girl, Mary Lou, living with her parents on a small 
farm in Ireland. Mary Lou rescues a baby pig one 
day when her father and mother are away, and the 
elves and pixies stand guard over her at night to keep 
her safe. 

Pupney (J.) Wednesday Adventure. Frontis, 
Illus. Evans. 8s. 6d. net. 


\ new “Fred and I”’ adventure for older children, 
In this tale Uncle George takes the children with him 
to Malta, and their pleasure trip becomes a Strange 
adventure involving them in a salvage operation. A 
journey by midget submarine and a sea-rescue are only 
two of the exciting things which happen. 
Spain (N.) The Tiger who Couldn’t Eat Meat, 

Illus. in colour. Parrish. 6s. Od. net. 

Miss Spain, better known as a writer of detective 
Stories, has written and illustrated a delightful tale for 
young children, of a tiger, with an aversion to meat, 
who eventually arrives in South Kensington with the 
small boy whom he had befriended in his native India, 


NEW EDITIONS 
Courts (J.), Osporn (A.) and Epwarps (A,) 
The Complete Book of Gardening. Revised 
and edited by G. H. Preston. Col. Frontis, 
Illus., some in colour. Ward Lock. 
£1 15s. Od. net. 


The authors and editor, all connected with the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, are fully qualified to 
present this comprehensive and practical work covering 
all aspects of gardening. This revised edition embodies 
the many recent revisions in plant nomenclature, and 
covers the latest ideas and methods in horticulture. It 
will be invaluable to the amateur gardener and of great 
use to the professional man. 


THomson (J.) Editor. Books for Boys and 
Girls. 3rd Edition. With an introduétioa 
by Charles R. Sanderson. Illus. Toronto, 
Ryerson Press. $7.50 net. 

Fourteen years have passed since the first edition 
of this list of children’s books was issued. It is intended 
for all English-speaking juniors. The volume origi 
ated in Toronto and careful notes have been made 
where the books are suitable for special age groups. 
Each book is annotated and selected for its literaryot 
historical value. Parents, teachers and librarians will 
find it a useful reference work. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 
The ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, Octobeg 
1954; The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD 
October, 1954; The LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL, August, 1954; NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES, July, 1954; WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, October, 1954. 
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